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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The paper which introduces this collection of 
tales reflects the tranquillity of Hawthorne's life 
durin£[ the wridnfi: of them, for all but five in 
thTodginal coUe^on were written during his 
residence in the Old Manse at Concord. It was 
to this place, at the suggestion and with the ^d 
of Miss Elizabeth Hoar, that the young couple 
went when they were married, and here they 
spent four happy years. Mrs. Hawthorne's 
letters give even more directly the story of 
their companionship in this embowered solitude. 
Upon a return from a visit to Salem a half year 
after their first entrance into this Garden of 
Eden, she wrote to her friend Mrs. Caleb 
Foote : — 

" I hoped I should see you again, before I 
came home to our Paradise. I intended to give 
you a concise history of my elysian life. Soon 
after we returned, my dear lord began to write 
in earnest; and then commenced my leisure, 
because, till we meet at dinner, I do not see 
him. ... One evening, two days after our ar- 
rival at the Old Manse, George Hillard and 
Henry Cleveland appeared for fifteen minutes, 
on their way to Niagara Falls. . . . We forgave 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Sometimes it is before breakfast that Mr. Haw- 
thorne goes to skate upon the meadow. Yes- 
terday, before he went out, he said it was very 
cloudy and gloomy, and he thought it would 
storm. In half an hour, O, wonder ! what a 
scene ! Instead of black sky, the rising sun, not 
yet above the hill, had changed the firmament 
into a vast rose ! On every side, — east, west, 
north, and south, — every point blushed roses. 
I ran to the study, and the meadow sea also 
was a rose, the reflection of that above. And 
there was my husband, careering about, glorified 
by the light. Such is Paradise." 

It is not diflicult, as one reads Hawthorne's 
sketch of his life in the Old Manse, and these 
and other complementary revelations by Mrs. 
Hawthorne, to interpret anew the fancy which 
lies in the sketch, " The New Adam and Eve," 
with which the second volume opens. The 
world as it appeared to these phantom figures 
was scarcely farther from them than from the 
pair thus secluded in Concord; and the won- 
dering talk of the new Adam and Eve reads in 
places like a fantastic report of what Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his wife confided to each other. 
Hawthorne himself, in his note-book, has re- 
corded in more direct fashion the likeness be- 
tween themselves and the first inhabitants of 
Paradise. The date is shortly after their estab- 
lishing themselves. " There have been three or 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

" Bryant had come hither from his editor's 
room, his face no longer wrinkled by political 
strife, but with such a look as if his soul were 
full of the * Thanatopsis,' or of those beautiful 
stanzas on the * Future Life.' Percival, whom 
to see is like catching a glimpse of some shy 
bird of the woods, had shrunk into the deepest 
shadow that he could find. Dana was also 
there ; though, for a long time back, the public 
has been none the richer for his visits to the 
Hall of Fantasy ; but, in his younger days, he 
descended to its gloomiest caverns, and brought 
thence a treasure of dark, distempered stories. 
Halleck, methought, had strayed into this pur- 
ple atmosphere rather by way of amusement, 
than because the strong impulse of his nature 
compelled him hither ; and Willis, though he 
had an indefeasible right of entrance, looked so 
much like a man of the world, that he seemed 
hardly to belong here. Sprague had stepped 
across from the Globe Bank, with his pen be- 
hind his ear. Pierpont had come hither in the 
hope, I suppose, of allaying the angry glow of 
controversy ; a fire unmeet for such an altar as 
a poet's kindly heart. 

" In the midst of these famous people, I 
beheld the figure of a friend, whom I fully be- 
lieved to be thousands of leagues away. His 
glance was thrown upward to the lofty dome, 
as who should say. Excelsior. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Lowell, the poet of the generation that now 
enters upon the stage. The young author of 
' Dolon ' was here, involved in a deep mist of 
metaphysical fantasies. Epes Sargent and Mr. 
Tuckerman had come hither to engage contrib- 
utors for their respective magazines. Hillard 
was an honorary member of the poetic band, as 
editor of Spenser, though he might well have 
preferred a claim on his own account. Mr. 
Poe had gained ready admittance for the sake 
of his imagination, but was threatened with 
ejectment, as belonging to the obnoxious class 
of critics. 

" There were a number of ladies among the 
tuneful and imaginative crowd. I know not 
whether their tickets of admission were signed 
with the authentic autograph of Apollo ; but, 
at all events, they had an undoubted right of 
entrance by courtesy. Miss Sedgwick was an 
honored guest, although the atmosphere of the 
Hall of Fantasy is not precisely the light in 
which she appears to most advantage. Finally, 
I saw Mr. Rufus Griswold, with pencil and 
memorandum-book, busily noting down the 
names of all the poets and poetesses there, and 
likewise of some whom nobody but himself 
had suspected of ever visiting the hall. 

" There was a dear friend of mine among 
them who has striven with all his might to 
wash away the blood-stain from the statute- 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

three friends, whom his spirit had assimilated 
to itself and drawn to his New England home, 
though an ocean rolled between. There was 
no man in the enchanted hall whose mere pre- 
sence, the language of whose look and manner, 
wrought such an impression as that of this 
great mystic innovator. So calm and gentle 
was he, so holy in aspect, so quiet in the utter- 
ance of what his soul brooded upon, that one 
might readily conceive his Orphic Sayings to 
well upward from a fountain in his breast 
which communicated with the infinite abyss of 
Thought. 

" ^ Here is a prophet,' cried my friend, with 
enthusiasm — * a dreamer, a bodiless idea amid 
our actual existence. Another age may recog- 
nize him as a man ; or perhaps his misty appari- 
tion will vanish into the sunshine. It matters 
little ; for his influence will have impregnated 
the atmosphere, and be imbibed by generations 
that know not the original apostle of the ideas, 
which they shall shape into earthly business. 
Such a spirit cannot pass through human life, 
yet leave mankind entirely as he found them ! ' 

" ' At all events, he may count you as a dis- 
ciple,' said I, smiling; * and doubtless there is 
the spirit of a system in him, but not the body 
of it. I love to contrast him with that acute 
and powerful Intellect, who stands not far off.' 

" * Ah, you mean Mr. Brownson ! ' replied 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

The first edition of the Mosses bore the fol- 
lowing title-page, being published in two parts : 
Mosses I from | an Old Manse | by | Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 1 in Two Parts I New York, Wiley 
& Putman | 1 846. It formed a part of Wiley & 
Putman's Library of American Books. The 
First Part agrees in contents with our first vol- 
ume, except that it did not contain " Feathertop," 
which was added to a subsequent edition. Our 
second volume agrees in contents with the Second 
Part of the original edition, except that " Passages 
from a Relinquished Work" and "Sketches 
from Memory " were inserted after " Earth's 
Holocaust " in a later reissue. 

The following is a record of the first appear- 
ance of the several contents, in chronological 
order, the date and place of two only, " Browne's 
Wooden Image," and "The Old Apple Dealer," 
being unascertained. 



1. Roger Malvin's Burial. 

Published anonymously in The Token^ 1832. 

2. Passages from a Relinquished Work. 

Originally a group under the heading " The 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

1 2. The Procession of Life. 

Published, with the author's name, in The 
Democratic Review^ April, 1843. 

13. The Celestial Railroad. 

Published, with the author's name, in The 
Democratic Review^ May, 1843. ^^ ^^ ^^^° 
published in a volume of 32 pp. only, by 
Wilder & Company, in 1843. 

14. Buds and Bird Voices. 

Published, with the author's name, in The 
Democratic Review^ June, 1843. 

15. Fire Worship. 

Published, with the author's name, in The 
Democratic Review^ December, 1843. 

16. The Christmas Banquet. 

Published, with the author's name, in The 
Democratic Review^ January, 1844. 

17. The Intelligence Office. 

Published, with the author's name, in The 
Democratic Review^ March, 1844. 

18. Earth's Holocaust. 

Published in Graham^ s Magazine for March, 
1844. 

19. The Artist of the Beautiful. 

Published, with the author's name, in The 
Democratic Review^ June, 1844. 

20. A Select Party. 

Published, with author's name, in The Demo^ 
cratic Review^ July? 1844. 

21. Rappaccini's Daughter. 

Published in The Democratic Review^ Decem- 
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MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE 

ber, 1844, under the title '' Writing of Au- 
bepine.'* 

22. P*s Correspondence. 

Published, with the author's name, in The 
Democratic Review^ April, 1845. 

23. The Old Manse. 

Published first in the volume to which it gave 
the name. 

24. The Old Apple Dealer. 

25. Drowne's Wooden Image. 

This appears in the Boston Book of 1850. 

26. Feathertop : a Moralized Legend. 
Published, with the author's name, in The In- 
ternational Monthly Magazine^ February, 
March, 1852. 
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MOSSES FROM AN OLD 

MANSE 

I 

THE OLD MANSE 

THE AUTHOR MAKES THE READER ACQUAINTED 

WITH HIS ABODE 

BETWEEN two tall gateposts of rough- 
hewn stone (the gate itself having fallen 
from its hinges at some unknown epoch) 
we beheld the gray front of the old parsonage 
terminating the vista of an avenue of black ash- 
trees. It was now a twelvemonth since the 
funeral procession of the venerable clergyman, 
its last inhabitant, had turned from that gate- 
way towards the village burying ground. The 
wheel track leading to the door, as well as the 
whole breadth of the avenue, was almost over- 
grown with grass, affording dainty mouthfuls 
to two or three vagrant cows and an old white 
horse who had his own living to pick up along 
the roadside. The glimmering shadows that 
lay half asleep between the door of the house 



THE OLD MANSE 

far from the river*s brink that it cannot be 
grasped save at the hazard of plunging in. 

It is a marvel whence this perfect flower 
derives its loveliness and perfume, springing as 
it does from the black mud over which the 
river sleeps, and where lurk the slimy eel and 
speckled frog and the mud turtle, whom con- 
tinual washing cannot cleanse. It is the very 
same black mud out of which the yellow lily 
sucks its obscene life and noisome odor. Thus 
we see, too, in the world that some persons as- 
similate only what is ugly and evil from the 
same moral circumstances which supply good 
and beautiful results — the fragrance of celestial 
flowers — to the daily life of others. 

The reader must not, from any testimony of 
mine, contract a dislike towards our slumberous 
stream. In the light of a calm and golden sun- 
set it becomes lovely beyond expression; the 
more lovely for the quietude that so well ac- 
cords with the hour, when even the wind, after 
blustering all day long, usually hushes itself to 
rest. Each tree and rock, and every blade of 
grass, is distinctly imaged, and, however un- 
sightly in reality, assumes ideal beauty in the 
reflection. The minutest things of earth and 
the broad aspect of the firmament are pictured 
equally without effort and with the same felicity 
of success. All the sky glows downward at our 
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THE OLD MANSE 

his hands and knees and gave a ghastly stare 
into his face. The boy, — it must have been 
a nervous impulse, without purpose, without 
thought, and betokening a sensitive and im- 
pressible nature rather than a hardened one, — 
the boy uplifted his axe and dealt the wounded 
soldier a fierce and fatal blow upon the head. 

I could wish that the grave might be opened ; 
for I would fain know whether either of the 
skeleton soldiers has the mark of an axe in his 
skull. The story comes home to me like 
truth. Oftentimes, as an intellectual and moral 
exercise, I have sought to follow that poor 
youth through his subsequent career, and ob- 
serve how his soul was tortured by the blood- 
stain, contracted as it had been before the long 
custom of war had robbed human life of its 
sanctity, and while it still seemed murderous to 
slay a brother man. This one circumstance 
has borne more fruit for me than all that his- 
tory tells us of the fight. 

Many strangers come in the summer time to 
view the battle ground. For my own part, 1 
have never found my imagination much exciteCt 
by this or any other scene of historic celebrity ; 
nor would the placid margin of the river have 
lost any of its charm for me had men never 
fought and died there. There is a wilder in- 
terest in the tract of land — perhaps a hundred 
yards in breadth — which extends between the 
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MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE 

fall, while he observes how heavily the branches 
are weighed down, and computes the number 
of empty flour barrels that will be filled by 
their burden. He loved each tree, doubtless, 
as if it had been his own child. An orchard 
has a relation to mankind, and readily connects 
itself with matters of the heart. The trees pos- 
sess a domestic character ; they have lost the 
wild nature of their forest kindred, and have 
grown humanized by receiving the care of man 
as well as by contributing to his wants. There 
is so much individuality of character, too, 
among apple-trees that it gives them an addi- 
tional claim to be the objects of human interest. 
One is harsh and crabbed in its manifestations ; 
another gives us fruit as mild as charity. One 
is churlish and illiberal, evidently grudging the 
few apples that it bears ; another exhausts it- 
self in firee-hearted benevolence. The variety 
of grotesque shapes into which apple-trees con- 
tort themselves has its effect on those who get 
acquainted with them : they stretch out their 
crooked branches, and take such hold of the 
imagination that we remember them as humor- 
ists and odd~feUows* And what is more mel- 
ancholy than the old apple-trees that linger 
about the spot where once stood a homestead, 
bur where rhere is now onlv a ruined chimner 
risinij out of a scrassy and weed-grown cellar? 
Thev oder their truic to everv wavfarer>— • 
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THE OLD MANSE 

enduring and vivacious properties of human 
thought, because such books so seldom really 
touch upon their ostensible subject, and have, 
therefore, so little business to be written at all. 
So long as an unlettered soul can attain to sav- 
ing grace, there would seem to be no deadly 
error in holding theological libraries to be ac- 
cumulations of, for the most part, stupendous 
impertinence. 

Many of the books had accrued in the latter 
years of the last clergyman's lifetime. These 
threatened to be of even less interest than the 
elder works, a century hence, to any curious 
inquirer who should then rummage them as 
I was doing now. Volumes of the Liberal 
Preacher and Christian Examiner, occasional 
sermons, controversial pamphlets, tracts, and 
other productions of a like fugitive nature took 
the place of the thick and heavy volumes of 
past time. In a physical point of view there 
was much the same difference as between a 
feather and a lump of lead ; but, intellectually 
regarded, the specific gravity of old and new 
was about upon a par. Both also were alike 
frigid. The elder books, nevertheless, seemed 
to have been earnestly written, and might be 
conceived to have possessed warmth at some 
former period ; although, with the lapse of time, 
the heated masses had cooled down even to 
the freezing point. The frigidity of the mod- 
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THE OLD MANSE 

the sunshine glimmering through the willow 
branches while I wrote. 

Let the reader, if he will do me so much 
honor, imagine himself my guest, and that, 
having seen whatever may be worthy of notice 
within and about the Old Manse, he has finally 
been ushered into my study. There, after seat- 
ing him in an antique elbow chair, an heirloom 
of the house, I take forth a roll of manuscript 
and entreat his attention to the following tales 
— an act of personal inhospitality, however, 
which I never was guilty of, nor ever will be, 
even to my worst enemy. 
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THE BIRTHMARK 

** Danger ? There is but one danger — that 
this horrible stigma shall be left upon my 
cheek ! " cried Georgiana. " Remove it, remove 
it, whatever be the cost, or we shall both go 
mad ! " 

" Heaven knows your words are too true," 
said Aylmer sadly. " And now, dearest, return 
to your boudoir. In a little while all will be 
tested." 

He conducted her back and took leave of 
her with a solemn tenderness which spoke far 
more than his words how much was now at 
stake. After his departure Georgiana became 
rapt in musings. She considered the character 
of Aylmer, and did it completer justice than at 
any previous moment. Her heart exulted, while 
it trembled, at his honorable love — so pure and 
lofty that it would accept nothing less than per- 
fection nor miserably make itself contented with 
an earthlier nature than he had dreamed of.* 
She felt how much more precious was such a 
sentiment than that meaner kind which would 
have borne with the imperfection for her sake, 
and have been guilty of treason to holy love 
by degrading its perfect idea to the level of the 
actual ; and with her whole spirit she prayed 
that, for a single moment, she might satisfy 
his highest and deepest conception. Longer 
than one moment she well knew it could not 
be ; for his spirit was ever on the march, ever 
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have woven his mortal life of the selfsame tex- 
ture with the celestial. The momentary cir- 
cumstance was too strong for him ; he &led to 
look beyond the shadowy scope of time, and, 
living once for all in eternity, to find the per- 
fect future in the present. 
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YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN 

" Then God bless you ! " said Faith, with the 
pink ribbons^/* and may you find all well^when 
you come back." 

" Amen ! " cried Goodman Brown. " Say 
thy prayers, dear Faith, and go to bed at dusk, 
and no harm will come to thee." 

So they parted ; and the young man pur- 
sued his way^ until, being about to turn the cor- 
ner by the meeting-house, he looked backjand 
saw the head of Faith still peeping after hin\ 
with a melancholy air, in spite of her pink rib- 
bons. 

" Poor little Faith ! " thought he, for his heart 
smote him. " What a wretch am I to leave 
her on such an errand ! She talks of dreams, 
too. Methought^as she spoke ^there was trou- 
ble in her face, as if a dream had warned her 
what work is to be done to-night. But no, no^l 
't would kill her to think it. Well,; she 's a 
blessed angel on earth ; and after this one night 
I '11 cling to her skirts and follow her to hea- V « 
ven." 

With this excellent resolve for the future, 

<^ Goodman Brown felt himself justified in making 

more haste on his prese nt evil pu rpose. He 

had taken a dreary road, darkened by all the 

gloomiest trees of the forest, which barely stood 

aside to let the narrow path creep through, and 

closed immediately behind. It was all as lonely 

2\ could be ; and there is this peculiarity in such 
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YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN 
from Connecticut and Rhode Island,*, besides 

vHiT 

several of the Indian pow^bws, who, after their 
fashion, know almost as much deviltry as the 
best of us. Moreover, there is a goodly young 
woman to be taken into communion." 

" Mighty well. Deacon Gookin ! " replied 
the solemn old tones of the minister. " Spur 
up, or we shall be late. Nothing can be done, 
you know, until I get on the ground." 

The hoofs clattered again^,and the voices, 
talking so strangely in the empty air, passed on 
through the forest, where no church had ever 
been gathered^ *^r solitary Christian prayed. 
Whither, then, could these holy men be jour- 
neying^ so deep into the heathen wilderness ? 
Young Goodman Brown caught hold of a tree 
for support, being ready to sink down on the 
ground, faint and overburdened with the heavy 
sickness of his heart. He looked up to the 
sky, doubting whether there really was a^eaven 
above him. Yet , there was the blue arch, and 
the stars brightening in it. 

" With heaven abov^and Faith below, I will 
yet stand firm against the devil ! " cried Good- 
man Brown. 

While he still gazed upward into the deep 
arch of the firmament and had lifted his hands 
to pray, a cloud, though no wind was stirring, 
hurried across the zenith^ and hid the brighten- 
ing stars. The blue sky was still visible, ex- 



RAPPACCINI'S DAUGHTER 

on the other hand, I should answer it but scant- 
ily to my conscience were I to permit a worthy 
youth like yourself, Signor Giovanni, the son 
of an ancient friend, to imbibe erroneous ideas 
respecting a man who might hereafter chance 
to hold your life and death in his hands. The 
truth is, our worshipful Dr. Rappaccini has as 
much science as any member of the faculty — 
with perhaps one single exception — in Padua, 
or all Italy ; but there are certain grave objec- 
tions to his professional character." 

" And what are they ? " asked the young 
man. 

" Has my friend Giovanni any disease of 
body or heart, that he is so inquisitive about 
physicians ? " said the professor, with a smile. 
** But as for Rappaccini, it is said of him — and 
I, who know the man well, can answer for its 
truth — that he cares infinitely more for science 
than for mankind. His patients are interesting 
to him only as subjects for some new experi- 
ment. He would sacrifice human life, his own 
among the rest, or whatever else was dearest to 
him, for the sake of adding so much as a grain 
of mustard seed to the great heap of his accu- 
mulated knowledge." 

" Methinks he is an awful man indeed," re- 
marked Guasconti, mentally recalling the cold 
and purely intellectual aspect of Rappaccini. 
" And yet, worshipful professor, is it not a no- 
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RAPPACCINFS DAUGHTER 

and emitted a deep, long breath. The spider 
suddenly ceased its toil ; the web vibrated with 
a tremor originating in the body of the small 
artisan. Again Giovanni sent forth a breath, 
deeper, longer, and imbued with a venomous 
feeling out of his heart ; he knew not whether 
he were wicked, or only desperate. The spider 
made a convulsive gripe with his limbs and 
hung dead across the window. 

" Accursed ! accursed ! " muttered Giovanni, 
addressing himself. " Hast thou grown so 
poisonous that this deadly insect perishes by 
thy breath ? " 

At that moment a rich, sweet voice came 
floating up from the garden. 

" Giovanni ! Giovanni ! It is past the hour ! 
Why tarriest thou ? Come down ! " 

" Yes," muttered Giovanni again. " She is 
the only being whom my breath may not slay ! 
Would that it might ! " 

He rushed down, and in an instant was 
standing before the bright and loving eyes of 
Beatrice. A moment ago his wrath and de- 
spair had been so fierce that he could have de- 
sired nothing so much as to wither her by a 
glance ; but with her actual presence there came 
influences which had too real an existence to 
be at once shaken oflF: recollections of the 
delicate and benign power of her feminine 
nature, which had so often enveloped him in a 
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FIRE WORSHIP 

IT IS a great revolution in social and domes- 
tic life, and no less so in the life of a 
secluded student, this almost universal ex- 
change of the open fireplace for the cheerless 
and ungenial stove. On such a morning as 
now lowers around our old gray parsonage I 
miss the bright face of my ancient friend, who 
was wont to dance upon the hearth and play 
the part of more familiar sunshine. It is sad to 
turn from the cloudy sky and sombre land- 
scape ; from yonder hill, with its crown of rusty 
black pines, the foliage of which is so dismal in 
the absence of the sun ; that bleak pasture land, 
and the broken surface of the potato field, with 
the brown clods partly concealed by the snow- 
fall of last night ; the swollen and sluggish 
river, with ice-incrusted borders, dragging its 
bluish-gray stream along the verge of our or- 
chard like a snake half torpid with the cold, — 
it is sad to turn from an outward scene of so 
little comfort and find the same sullen influ- 
ences brooding within the precincts of my study. 
Where is that brilliant guest, that quick and 
subtle spirit, whom Prometheus lured from hea- 
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heart or fingers ; and, with unstinted hand, he 
throws fresh sticks of wood upon the fire. 

A parishioner comes in. With what warmth 
of benevolence — how should he be otherwise 
than warm in any of his attributes ? — does the 
minister bid him welcome, and set a chair for 
him in so close proximity to the hearth that 
soon the guest finds it needful to rub his 
scorched shins with his great red hands ! The 
melted snow drips from his steaming boots and 
bubbles upon the hearth. His puckered fore- 
head unravels its entanglement of crisscross 
wrinkles. We lose much of the enjoyment 
of fireside heat without such an opportunity of 
marking its genial effect upon those who have 
been looking the inclement weather in the face. 
in the course of the day our clergyman himself 
strides forth, perchance to pay a round of pas- 
toral visits ; or, it may be, to visit his moun- 
tain of a woodpile and cleave the monstrous 
logs into billets suitable for the fire. He returns 
with fresher life to his beloved hearth. During 
the short afternoon the western sunshine comes 
into the study and strives to stare the ruddy 
blaze out of countenance, but with only a brief 
triumph, soon to be succeeded by brighter glo- 
ries of its rival. Beautiful it is to see the 
strengthening gleam, the deepening light that 
gradually casts distinct shadows of the human 
figure, the table, and the high-backed chairs 
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MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE 

Fight for your stoves ? Not I, in faith. If 
in such a cause I strike a blow, it shall be on 
the invader's part ; and Heaven grant that it 
may shatter the abomination all to pieces ! 
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BUDS AND BIRD VOICES 

here renewed his prime, regained his boyhood, 
in the genial breezes of his ninetieth spring. 
Alas for the worn and heavy soul if, whether 
in youth or age, it have outlived its privilege 
of spring-time sprightliness ! From such a 
soul the world must hope no reformation of its 
evil, no sympathy with the lofty faith and gallant 
struggles of those who contend in its behalf. 
Summer works in the present, and thinks not 
of the future; autumn is a rich conservative; 
winter has utterly lost its faith, and clings trem- 
ulously to the remembrance of what has been ; 
but spring, with its outgushing life, is the true 
type of the movement. 
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has revealed so far as needful to our guidance, 
and hid the rest. 

Farewell, Monsieur du Miroir. Of you, 
perhaps, as of many men, it may be doubted 
whether you are the wiser, though your whole 
business is reflection. 
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THE CELESTIAL RAILROAD 

our journey. There they stood amidst the 
densest bustle of Vanity ; the dealers offering 
them their purple and fine linen and jewels, the 
men of wit and humor gibing at them, a pair of 
buxom ladies ogling them askance, while the 
benevolent Mr. Smooth-it-away whispered some 
of his wisdom at their elbows, and pointed to a 
newly erected temple; but there were these 
worthy simpletons, making the scene look wild 
and monstrous, merely by their sturdy repudia- 
tion of all part in its business or pleasures. 

One of them — his name was Stick-to-the- 
right — perceived in my face, I suppose, a spe- 
cies of sympathy and almost admiration, which, 
to my own great surprise, I could not help feel- 
ing for this pragmatic couple. It prompted 
him to address me. 

"Sir," inquired he, with a sad yet mild and 
kindly voice, " do you call yourself a pilgrim ? " 

" Yes," I replied, " my right to that appella- 
tion is indubitable. I am merely a sojourner 
here in Vanity Fair, being bound to. the Ce- 
lestial City by the new railroad." 

" Alas, friend," rejoined Mr. Stick-to-the- 
right, " I do assure you, and beseech you to 
receive the truth of my words, that that whole 
concern is a bubble. You may travel on it 
all your lifetime, were you to live thousands 
of years, and never get beyond the limits of 

Vanity Fair. Yea, though you should deem 
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THE PROCESSION OF LIFE 

plation for the human race ; those who, by a 
certain heavenliness of spirit, have purified the 
atmosphere around them, and thus supplied a 
medium in which good and high things may 
be projected and performed — give to these a 
lofty place among the benefactors of mankind, 
although no deed, such as the world calls deeds, 
may be recorded of them. There are some in- 
dividuals of whom we cannot conceive it proper 
that they should apply their hands to any 
earthly instrument, or work out any definite 
act ; and others, perhaps not less high, to whom 
it is an essential attribute to labor in body as 
well as spirit for the welfare of their brethren. 
Thus, if we find a spiritual sage whose un- 
seen, inestimable influence has exalted the moral 
standard of mankind, we will choose for his 
companion some poor laborer who has wrought 
for love in the potato-field of a neighbor poorer 
than himself. 

We have summoned this various multitude 
— and, to the credit of our nature, it is a large 
one — on the principle of Love. It is singular, 
nevertheless, to remark the shyness that exists 
among many members of the present class, all 
of whom we might expect to recognize one 
another by the freemasonry of mutual good- 
ness, and to embrace like brethren, giving God 
thanks for such various specimens of human 
excellence. But it is far otherwise. Each sect 
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dren, had imbued with the confidence of genius 
and strong desire of fame, but has favored with 
no corresponding power ; and others, whose 
lofty gifts were unaccompanied with the faculty 
of expression, or any of that earthly machinery 
by which ethereal endowments must be mani- 
fested to mankind. All these, therefore, are 
melancholy laughing-stocks. Next, here are 
honest and well-intentioned persons, who by a 
want of tact — by inaccurate perceptions — by 
a distorting imagination — have been kept con- 
tinually at cross purposes with the world and 
bewildered upon the path of life. Let us see if 
they can confine themselves within the line of 
our procession. In this class, likewise, we must 
assign places to those who have encountered 
that worst of ill success, a higher fortune than 
their abilities could vindicate : writers, actors, 
painters, the pets of a day, but whose laurels 
wither unrenewed amid their hoary hair ; poli- 
ticians, whom some malicious contingency of 
affairs has thrust into conspicuous station, where, 
while the world stands gazing at them, the 
dreary consciousness of imbecility makes them 
curse their birth hour. To such men, we give 
for a companion him whose rare talents, which 
perhaps require a Revolution for their exercise, 
are buried in the tomb of sluggish circum- 
stances. 

Not far from these, we must find room for 
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along the procession, are flickering in their 
sockets ! And whither ! We know not ; and 
Death, hitherto our leader, deserts us by the 
wayside, as the tramp of our innumerable foot- 
steps echoes beyond his sphere. He knows 
not, more than we, our destined goal. But 
God, who made us, knows, and will not leave 
us on our toilsome and doubtful march, either 
to wander in infinite uncertainty, or perish by 
the way ! 
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FEATHERTOP: A MORALIZED LEGENIi 

leys of tobacco smoke that the small cottage 
kitchen became all vaporous. The one sun- 
beam struggled mistily through, and could but 
imperfectly define the image of the cracked 
and dusty window pane on the opposite wall. 
Mother Rigby, meanwhile, with one brown arm 
akimbo and the other stretched towards the 
figure, loomed grimly amid the obscurity with 
such port and expression as when she was wont 
to heave a ponderous nightmare on her victims 
and stand at the bedside to enjoy their agony. 
In fear and trembling did this poor scarecrow 
puff. But its efforts, it must be acknowledged, 
served an excellent purpose ; for, with each suc- 
cessive whiff, the figure lost more and more of 
its dizzy and perplexing tenuity and seemed to 
take denser substance. I ts very garments, more- 
over, partook of the magical change, and shone 
with the gloss of novelty and glistened with the 
skilfully embroidered gold that had long ago 
been rent away. And, half revealed among the 
smoke, a yellow visage bent its lustreless eyes on 
Mother Rigby. 

At last the old witch clenched her fist and 
shook it at the figure. Not that she was posi- 
tively angry, but merely acting on the princi- 
ple — perhaps untrue, or not the only truth, 
though as high a one as Mother Rigby could 
be expected to attain — that feeble and torpid 
natures, being incapable of better inspiration, 
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forthwith) thou shalt not lack the wherewithal 
to talk. Talk ! Why, thou shalt babble like 
a mill-stream, if thou wilt. Thou hast brains 
enough for that, I trow ! " 

"At your service, mother," responded the 
figure. 

" And that was well said, my pretty one," 
answered Mother Rigby. " Then thou spak- 
est like thyself, and meant nothing. Thou shalt 
have a hundred such set phrases, and five hun- 
dred to the boot of them. And now, darling, I 
have taken so much pains with thee and thou 
art so beautiful, that, by my troth, I love thee 
better than any witch's puppet in the world ; 
and I Ve made them of all sorts — clay, wax, 
straw, sticks, night fog, morning mist, sea foam, 
and chimney smoke. But thou art the very 
best. So give heed to what I say." 

" Yes, kind mother," said the figure, " with 
all my heart ! " 

" With all thy heart ! " cried the old witch, 
setting her hands to her sides and laughing 
loudly. "Thou hast such a pretty way of 
speaking. With all thy heart ! And thou didst 
put thy hand to the left side of thy waistcoat 
as if thou really hadst one ! " 

So now, in high good humor with this fan- 
tastic contrivance of hers. Mother Rigby told 
the scarecrow that it must go and play its part 
in the great world, where not one man in a hun- 
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magistrate, member of the council, merchant, 
and elder of the church (the four capacities con- 
stituting but one man), who stood at the head 
of society in the neighboring metropolis. The 
token was neither more nor less than a single 
word, which Mother Rigby whispered to the 
scarecrow, and which the scarecrow was to whis- 
per to the merchant. 

" Gouty as the old fellow is, he '11 run thy 
errands for thee, when once thou hast given 
him that word in his ear," said the old witch. 
" Mother Rigby knows the worshipful Justice 
Gookin, and the worshipful Justice knows Mo- 
ther Rigby ! " 

Here the witch thrust her wrinkled face close 
to the puppet's, chuckling irrepressibly, and fid- 
geting all through her system, with delight at 
the idea which she meant to communicate. 

" The worshipful Master Gookin," whispered 
she, " hath a comely maiden to his daughter. 
And hark ye, my pet ! Thou hast a fair out- 
side, and a pretty wit enough of thine own. 
Yea, a pretty wit enough ! Thou wilt think 
better of it when thou hast seen more of other 
people's wits. Now, with thy outside and thy 
inside, thou art the very man to win a young 
girl's heart. Never doubt it ! I tell thee it shall 
be so. Put but a bold face on the matter, sigh, 
smile, flourish thy hat, thrust forth thy leg like 
a dancing-master, put thy right hand to the left 
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wonder-work, ceased to appear as a smoke- 
blackened earthen stump, and became a meer- 
schaum, with painted bowl and amber mouth- 
piece. 

It might be apprehended, however, that as 
the life of the illusion seemed identical with the 
vapor of the pipe, it would terminate simulta- 
neously with the reduction of the tobacco to 
ashes. But the beldam foresaw the difficulty. 

"Hold thou the pipe, my precious one," 
said she, " while I fill it for thee again." 

It was sorrowful to behold how the fine gen- 
tleman began to fade back into a scarecrow 
while Mother Rigby shook the ashes out of the 
pipe and proceeded to replenish it from her 
tobacco box. 

Dickon," cried she, in her high, sharp tone, 
another coal for this pipe ! " 

No sooner said than the intensely red speck 
of fire was glowing within the pipe-bowl ; and 
the scarecrow, without waiting for the witch's 
bidding, applied the tube to his lips and drew 
in a few short, convulsive whiffs, which soon, 
however, became regular and equable. 

" Now, mine own heart's darling," quoth 
Mother Rigby, " whatever may happen to thee, 
thou must stick to thy pipe. Thy life is in it ; 
and that, at least, thou knowest well, if thou 
knowest nought besides. Stick to thy pipe, I 
say ! Smoke, puflF, blow thy cloud ; and tell the 
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The staff, though it was but a plain oaken 
stick, immediately took the aspect of a gold- 
headed cane. 

" That gold head has as much sense in it as 
thine own,'* said Mother Rigby, " and it will 
guide thee straight to worshipful Master Goo- 
kin's door. Get thee gone, my pretty pet, my 
darling, my precious one, my treasure ; and if 
any ask thy name, it is Feathertop. For thou 
hast a feather in thy hat, and I have thrust a 
handful of feathers into the hollow of thy head, 
and thy wig, too, is of the fashion they call 
Feathertop, — so be Feathertop thy name!" 

And, issuing from the cottage, Feathertop 
strode manfully towards town. Mother Rigby 
stood at the threshold, well pleased to see how 
the sunbeams glistened on him, as if all his 
magnificence were real, and how diligently and 
lovingly he smoked his pipe, and how hand- 
somely he walked, in spite of a little stiffness of 
his legs. She watched him until out of sight, and 
threw a witch benediction after her darling, when 
a turn of the road snatched him from her view. 

Betimes in the forenoon, when the principal 
street of the neighboring town was just at its 
acme of life and bustle, a stranger of very dis- 
tinguished figure was seen on the sidewalk. 
His port as well as his garments betokened 
nothing short of nobility. He wore a richly 
embroidered plum-colored coat, a waistcoat of 
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chance the only time since this so often empty 
and deceptive life of mortals began its course, 
an illusion had seen and fully recognized it- 
self. 

Mother Rigby was seated by her kitchen 
hearth in the twilight of this eventful day, and 
had just shaken the ashes out of a new pipe, 
when she heard a hurried tramp along the road. 
Yet it did not seem so much the tramp of 
human footsteps as the clatter of sticks or the 
rattling of dry bones. 

" Ha ! " thought the old witch, "what step 
is that ? Whose skeleton is out of its grave 
now, I wonder ? " 

A figure burst headlong into the cottage 
door. It was Feathertop ! His pipe was still 
alight ; the star still flamed upon his breast ; 
the embroidery still glowed upon his garments ; 
nor had he lost, in any degree or manner that 
could be estimated, the aspect that assimilated 
him with our mortal brotherhood. But yet, 
in some indescribable way (as is the case with 
all that has deluded us when once found out), 
the poor reality was felt beneath the cunning 
artifice. 

"What has gone wrong?" demanded the 
witch. " Did yonder sniffling hypocrite thrust 
my darling from his door ? The villain 1 I '11 
set twenty fiends to torment him till he offer 
thee his daughter on his bended knees ! " 
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There are thousands upon thousands of cox- 
combs and charlatans in the world, made up 
of just such a jumble of worn-out, forgotten, 
and good-for-nothing trash as he was ! Yet 
they live in fair repute, and never see them- 
selves for what they are. And why should 
my poor puppet be the only one to know him- 
self and perish for it ? " 

While thus muttering, the witch had filled 
a fresh pipe of tobacco, and held the stem be- 
tween her fingers, as doubtful whether to thrust 
it into her own mouth or Feathertop's. 

" Poor Feathertop ! " she continued. " I 
could easily give him another chance and send 
him forth again to-morrow. But no ; his feel- 
ings are too tender, his sensibilities too deep. 
He seems to have too much heart to bustle 
for his own advantage in such an empty and 
heartless world. Well ! well ! I '11 make a scare- 
crow of him after all. 'T is an innocent and 
usefiil vocation, and will suit my darling well ; 
and, if each of his human brethren had as fit a 
one, 't would be the better for mankind ; and as 
for this pipe of tobacco, I need it more than he." 

So saying. Mother Rigby put the stem be- 
tween her lips. " Dickon ! " cried she, in her 
high, sharp tone, " another coal for my pipe ! " 
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